by opening up and rendering accessible the vast areas of arable land which still remained uncultivated and unoccupied in the West and South. In 1880, the year before Mr. Harriman began seriously to consider the transportation business as a promising field for enterprise, the railroad mileage of the country was only 93,000 and the annual immigration 177,000. Ten years later, the railroads in operation had a mileage of 163,000, while immigration had increased to 789,000, or more than fourfold. Twenty-nine thousand miles of new road were built between 1879 and 1882, and more than 11,000 in the first year after Harriman entered the railroad field. He probably had no idea, at that time, of engaging, himself, in railroad construction; but he already felt conscious of ability as a financier, and he believed that he could manage a railroad, or shape its policies, if an opportunity to do so were afforded him.
Singularly enough, the first road that attracted his attention was not a new one, nor one whose financial policy it would be easy to control. On the contrary, it was one of the oldest and most successful transportation lines in the United States, namely, the Illinois Central. This road was built in the early fifties by a group of wealthy New York merchants.1
1 It was chartered in 1850 and completed in 1855. Abraham Lincoln was attorney for it in 1857 and had an annual pass over it.